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Lincoln’s Advice 
By Walter E. Myer 











OME time ago I read a copy of a 

letter which was written by Abra- 
ham Lincoln to his stepbrother, John 
D. Johnston. Johnston had asked Lin- 
coln for a loan. Lincoln didn’t give him 
the money but he did give some good 
advice. He told the stepbrother why 
he was failing and how he might turn 
failure into success. 

Many people today are failing for 
similar reasons. Johnston was an idler. 
He couldn’t, or at least didn’t, organize 
his time. He wasn’t willing to do the 
little things that he might have done. 
He depended on outside help, and turned 
into paths of shiftlessness. Any student 
who finds himself hindered by such 
weaknesses as these would do well to 
resolve at the beginning of the New 
Year to eliminate such defects. If he is 
open-minded, he can profit by Lincoln’s 
letter of advice to his stepbrother: 

“Your request for eighty dollars I do 
not think is best to comply with now. 
At the various times when I have helped 
you a little, you have said to me, ‘We 
can get along very well now,’ but in a 
very short time I find you in the same 
difficulty again. Now, this can only hap- 
pen by some defect in your conduct. 

“What that defect is, I think I know. 
You are not lazy, and still you are an 
idler. I doubt whether, since I saw you, 
you have done a good whole day’s work 
in any one day. You do not very much 
dislike to work, and still you do not 
work much, merely because it does not 
seem to you that you could get much 
for it. The habit of uselessly wasting 
time is the whole difficulty; it is vastly 
important to you, and still more so to 
your children, that you should break the 
eet 

“You are now in need of money, and 
what I propose is that you shall go to 
work ‘tooth and nail,’ for somebody who 
will give you money for it. ...I now 
promise you that for every dollar you 
will, between this and the first of May, 
get for your own 
labor... I will then 
give you one other 
dollar. ... 

“Now, if you will 
do this, you will 
soon be out of debt, 
and, what is better, 
you will have a habit 
that will keep you 
from getting in debt 
again. But, if I 
should clear you out 
of debt, next year you would be just as 
deep in as ever. 

“You say you would almost give your 
place in heaven for seventy or eighty 
dollars. Then you value your place in 
heaven very cheap. ... You say if I 
will furnish you the money, you will 
deed me the land, and, if you don’t pay 
the money back, you will deliver posses- 
sion. Nonsense! If you can’t now live 
with the land, how will you then live 
without it? You have always been kind 
to me, and I do not mean to be unkind 
to you. On the contrary, if you will but 
follow my advice, you will find it worth 
more than eighty times eighty dollars 
to you.” 

It will be worth the same amount to 
anyone, student or adult, who takes this 
counsel seriously and develops efficient 
habits of self-management. 


Walter E. Myer 


THE NEED FOR increased military strength is foremost in the minds of our law- 
makers as they meet in the Capitol to open the first session of the 82nd Congress 


G2nd Congress Meets 


On Wednesday, the Lawmakers Will Open New Session—Military 


Matters and Foreign Policy Will Be Chief Problems 


T exactly noon on Wednesday, 
January 3, in the U. S. Senate 
chamber, Vice President Alben Bar- 
kley will rap on his desk with a small, 
wooden mallet. The senators, mingled 
in the crowded room, will take their 
seats. A hush will fall over the gal- 
leries, filled with spectators. 

At precisely the same moment a 
similar scene will take place in the 
other wing of the Capitol. There 
Speaker Sam Rayburn will call the 
House of Representatives to order. 
As the buzz of conversation dies away 
in the two chambers, the 82nd Con- 
gress will be officially in session. 

On the day that Congress convenes, 
probably not much business will be 
carried out. The lawmakers usually 
wait to receive the President’s State 
of the Union message before they 
really get down to work. The message 
is customarily presented a day or so 
after the opening of the session. 

In his message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Truman will review the national 
and world situations. Then he will 
recommend that the lawmakers carry 
out certain measures. It will be up 
to his own party—the Democrats—to 
take the lead in putting through the 
laws the President wishes. 

In the November elections the 
Democrats, though losing strength, re- 


tained control of Congress. However, 
some Democrats do not see eye to eye 
with the President and will side with 
the Republicans on certain issues. The 
President—it is felt—will have a diffi- 
cult time in getting enactment of cer- 
tain measures, particularly those deal- 
ing with national problems. 

On the other hand, the prospect is 
that the two parties will cooperate 
more closely in the field of foreign 
affairs than was expected right after 
election day. The change in attitude 
is attributed to the turn for the worse 
in the Far Eastern situation. 

In times of crisis, the two major 
parties work closely together in de- 
fense of the nation. There will un- 
doubtedly continue to be differences 
of opinion on the conduct of foreign 
policy, but on the broad aim of taking 
all necessary steps for the security of 
the nation there will be no disagree- 
ment. 

One of the most pressing problems 
which Congress will have to decide is 
how much money to set aside for 
the continued build-up of our armed 
forces. In view of developments 
abroad, the strengthening of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force 
will proceed at a faster rate than was 
originally planned. It is impossible 

(Concluded on page 2) 


How Strong ls 
Soviet Russia? 


Size, Power, and Resources of 
Opponent Are Compared 
With Those of U. S. 


A the year 1951 gets under way, one 
fact stands out above all others. 
It is this: Communist Russia is the 
greatest threat now existing to our 
national security and to world peace. 

It will take more than minor Soviet 
concessions here and there to change 
this basic fact. Not unless the 
sians, over a period of time, give con- 
vincing evidence that they have aban- 
doned their program of territorial and 
Communist expansion can we or the 
rest of the world feel safe. 

So long as a major war does not 
break out, there is always the hope 
that it can be prevented. Our govern- 
ment can be counted upon to do every- 
thing within its power to help ward 
off a world conflict. 

Meanwhile, we must look upon Rus- 
sia as our outstanding enemy, waiting 
to deal us a death blow at the first 
opportunity. Our job is to keep her 
from ever having this opportunity. 

It is a wise nation that studies the 


_ 
.us- 


strong and weak points of an enemy. 
While it is hard for us to get the facts 
about nevertheless there is 
much important information about her 
available. 


Russia, 


Russia is not as all-powerful as 
many hysterical people would have us 
believe, nor is she as weak as she is 
sometimes pictured to be. It is safer 
to overestimate her strength than to 
underestimate it, but it is safer still 
to get as accurate a picture of her as 
possible. If we overrate her too much, 
many of us and our allies may develop 
a feeling of despair—of hopelessness. 
If, on the other hand, we underrate 
her, we may not prepare to the extent 
that we should for a possible conflict 
with her. 

In the remainder of this article, we 
shall make a number of comparisons 

(Continued on page 6) 
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82nd Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


to say at this time how much will be 
needed, but the sum will be far greater 
than in any year since the end of 
World War II. 

In the past few years Congress has 
usually cut the funds requested by 
military leaders. Considering the 
graveness of the international situa- 
tion, both Republicans and Democrats 
are likely to give the military men sub- 
stantially what they think is needed. 
It is generally expected that some 50 
billion dollars or more will be spent 
for defense purposes during the com- 
ing year. 

Congress will also have to decide 
how much arms and economic aid we 
should give our friends abroad. For 
the government’s bookkeeping year 
ending June 1951, arms aid to anti- 
Communist countries, especially those 
nations linked to us in the North 
Atlantic Pact, is going to cost more 
than 5 billion dollars. If we carry out 
the arms-aid program as originally 
planned, we will have to contribute 
more than that in the future. 

Our lawmakers will also be asked 
to supply funds to carry the European 
Recovery Program through its fourth 
year. Started in 1948, the program 
was designed to put Europe on its feet 
again after the most destructive war 
in history. Since the plan got under- 
way, vast amounts of machinery and 
raw materials have been sent to Eu- 
rope to get factories and farms run- 
ing again. 

Last year, about 2% billion dollars 
was supplied. Besides deciding how 
much to allot this year, Congress may 
be asked te consider the recommenda- 
tions of a committee appointed by 
President Truman to investigate the 
continued need of the participating 
nations for aid. The recovery pro- 
gram was intended to run for only four 
years when it was started, but the 
committee thinks that additional as- 
sistance may be necessary for some 
countries. Great Britain, however, has 
already announced that she no longer 
needs ERP funds. 

It is expected, too, that Congress 
will be asked to extend the Point 4 
Program for economic aid to under- 
developed nations. It is President 
Truman’s belief that the improvement 
of living conditions in underdeveloped 
countries is an excellent way of com- 
bating communism, which thrives on 
misery and despair. Last year 34% 
million dollars were authorized to get 
the program started. 

All the foreign assistance programs 
are likely to be carefully examined. 
In view of the urgent demand for 
funds for military uses, it may be 
that the European Recovery and Point 
4 Programs will not receive as much 
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money as they otherwise would. Even 
before the recent speed-up in the 
strengthening of our armed forces, 
many Republicans had asked that 
foreign aid programs be cut. 

To meet the increased spending, 
Congress will, without doubt, be asked 
to raise taxes again. Nearly every 
American will be affected. At the 
same time it is likely that there will be 
an economy drive in the regular civil- 
ian departments of our government. 
Many congressmen feel that increased 
military spending will require that 
costs be cut to the very bone in de- 
partments not directly affected by our 
defense program. 

Congress will also consider what, if 
anything else, it should do to combat 
high prices and inflation. It has given 
the President wide powers to deal with 
this problem, but it will undoubtedly 
review the whole question and may 
take further action in the attempt to 
keep down the cost of living. 

These are some of the major matters 
that will come before the 82nd Con- 
gress. Many other questions will be 
considered, though most of them will 
be overshadowed by the measures re- 
quired to meet the international crisis. 


Some Other Issues 


Will the Taft-Hartley Act for reg- 
ulating labor unions be changed? 
Should the federal government pass 
laws to assure equal employment op- 
portunities for members of all races? 
Should federal financial aid be given 
to the states for their schools? 

Should the government limit land- 
lords in the amount of rent they can 
charge? What further steps, if any, 
should be taken against Communists 
in this country? What, if anything, 
should the federal government do to 
combat the large-scale crime activities 
revealed by congressional investiga- 
tions? 

As these and other questions are de- 


bated in Congress, we shall discuss 
them at length. Meanwhile, let us 
review briefly how that body is organ- 
ized and how it does its work. 

When the 82nd Congress convenes 
on Wednesday, the party line-up in the 
House of Representatives will be 235 
Democrats, 199 Republicans, and one 
independent. The Senate will have 49 
Democrats and 47 Republicans. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn will be the 
most important officer in the House of 
Representatives. He presides over the 
daily meetings and wields a great deal 
of influence. Mr. Rayburn is a Demo- 
crat. 

In the Senate, as we have already 
noted, the Vice President of the United 
States presides. When Mr. Barkley 
(Democrat of Kentucky) is absent 
from the Senate, a member of that 
body will preside over the daily meet- 
ings. He is known as the president 
pro tempore (for the time being). 
This post is held by Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, Democrat of Tennessee. 

Both parties have floor leaders in 
each body of Congress. Their job is 
to manage important debates and to 
hold their parties together on impor- 
tant issues. The majority floor lead- 
ers represent the party which occu- 
pies the most seats in each house; the 
minority floor leaders represent the 
other party. 

Much of the hard work carried on 
by our lawmakers is done in commit- 
tees. Each house has a number of 
committees, some temporary and some 
permanent. These groups usually meet 
in the morning, but their work often 
runs into the afternoon as well. Vis- 
itors to Congress, seeing many seats 
vacant, often do not realize that the 
missing lawmakers may be hard at 
work in committees. 

Most of the important details of new 
laws are worked out and most of the 
real debating is done in these commit- 
tees. It can readily be seen why this 
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Extensive study, debate and parliamentary procedure go into the making of Uncle Sam/’s laws. 


is necessary when one realizes that 
more than 17,000 bills were introduced 
in a recent two-year session. 
Naturally there is not enough time 
for the full membership of Congress 
to debate all these measures, so com- 
mittees sift through them and decide 
which ones are of sufficient importance 
to be fully considered. Those which 
are selected may be studied and de- 
bated for weeks. Public hearings are 
frequently held by the committee to 
obtain the views of outsiders. 


Power in Committees 


Thus, the members and chairmen of 
committees have considerable power. 
They can decide which bills are to be 
debated on the floors of Congress and 
which ones are not. Since the majority 
party in each house of Congress ap- 
points all the committee chairmen and 
also has a majority on aJl the commit- 
tees, it is in a position, if united, to 
decide which bills may or may not be 
brought up for floor action. 

Among the groups which will play 
leading roles in the 82nd Congress 
will be the Armed Services Commit- 
tees in both House and Senate; the 
Senate Finance Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee; 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee; the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The thousands of bills which are in- 
troduced in Congress at each session 
originate in many different ways. 
Senators and representatives, officials 
in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, and even individuals and groups 
outside the government can prepare 
the measures. Individuals and “pres- 
sure” groups are constantly offering 
members of Congress plans for new 
laws. But no matter who drafts or 
writes a bill, only a senator or a repre- 
sentative can introduce it. 

A bill may be started on its journey 
through Congress either in the House 
or in the Senate. The only exception 
is measures dealing with taxes. Ac- 
cording to the Constitution, these 
must be introduced in the House where 
they are referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

When a bill is finally approved in 
one branch of Congress, after having 
been studied and debated for weeks 
in committee rooms and on the floor, 
it must then go through the same 
process in the other branch. If it is 
changed at all, a special committee of 
the two branches of Congress must 
agree upon the changes. Then the 
measure has to be voted upon again 
in both houses. 
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“Democracy Bets on the Soo,” by 
John Lear, Collier’s. 


Through the famous Soo Canal, 
whose locks drop ships 21 feet from 
Lake Superior to Lake Huron, moves 
85 per cent of America’s supply of 
iron ore. Carried by ore boats, this 
vital raw material is transported from 
the mines on Lake Superior to the blast 
furnaces and steel mills to the south— 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. 

The canal closes when the lakes 
freeze over, but every effort was made 
this winter to keep the boats moving 
as long as possible. More steel is 
needed under the defense program. 
The “ore fleet” of 285 boats has to 
work at top speed during the spring, 
summer, and fall if it is to build up 
a big enough stockpile of iron ore to 
last through the winter months. More 
tonnage moves along this water route 
in nine months than is carried in a 
year through the Panama, Suez, and 
Kiel Canals combined. 


“What the UN Folks Think of Amer- 
ica,” by Clarence Woodbury, Amer- 
ican Magazine. 


The most remarkable “family” on 
earth is the group of 4,500 employees 
of the United Nations. Their leaders 
may disagree on international affairs, 
but the rank and file of UN workers 
get along splendidly. Slowly but 
surely they are accepting many of our 
attitudes, customs, and habits. 

Labor-saving devices which we take 
for granted are doing much to sell 
our way of life to UN guests. They 
are deeply impressed, too, by the quan- 
tity and quality of food available. The 
United Nations people are adopting 
American ways in their recreation. 

The Russians stay pretty much to 








themselves, but nearly all other UN 
employees mingle on _ remarkably 
friendly terms. 


“Mexico's Rising Production Index,”’ 
editorial in Dallas Morning News. 


President Miguel Aleman’s adminis- 
tration may go into the record books 
as one of the greatest in Mexico’s his- 
tory. He has stressed industrial pro- 
duction, and Mexico now seems to be 
on the verge of achieving a higher 
standard of living than it has had in 
the past. Similar progress is being 
made elsewhere in Latin America. 

The United States can strengthen 
the good-neighbor policy by cooperat- 
ing in this program of building indus- 
try and commerce. When a high 
standard of living is attained by the 
people of the Western Hemisphere 
from Alaska to the tip of South Amer- 
ica, then we will have political stability 
and hemispheric solidarity. 
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A Tense, Exciting Year—1950 








HE year 1950 a grim one, 

fraught with danger for the United 
States. As we glance back over the 
calendar, we note that many of the 
year’s leading events had to do either 
with fighting, or with preparations 
for defense. 

January 27. Our government an- 
nounced we would help to rearm west- 
ern Europe. We pledged military aid 
to eight European democracies to help 
them prepare for the possibility of a 
Communist invasion. 

January 31. President Truman or- 
dered U. S. scientists to work on the 
development of the highly destructive 
hydrogen bomb. 

February 14. In Moscow, the Soviet 
Union and Communist China signed a 
30-year pact, which proved to be the 
forerunner of aggression in Korea. 

March 27. In a demonstration of 
hostility at UN headquarters in New 
York, Russian delegates strode out of 
a committee meeting rather than sit 
with Chinese Nationalist delegates. 

April 1. Some 140,000 census-takers 
started counting the population of our 
country. Their count showed that 
nearly 151 million people now live in 
the United States. 

April 22. In Berlin, American offi- 
cials had to use the threat of arms 
to keep Eastern German Communist 
youths from invading the American 
section. 

May 11. UN _ Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie arrived in Moscow to con- 
fer with Soviet leaders in an attempt 
to stop the cold war. His efforts, 
as we know, proved fruitless. 

June 25. The United States and 
most other UN members were shocked, 
then enraged, by news that forces of 
North Korea, a Soviet satellite, had 
invaded South Korea, which the UN 
had established as a republic and 
which we had assisted financially. 

June 27. The Security Council of 
the United Nations asked all the mem- 
bers of that world organization to help 
South Korea. It was the first time 
that the UN had voted military aid for 
a victim of aggression. On the same 
day, Congress extended our draft law. 

July 1. The first U. S. troops landed 
in Korea. In the days that followed, 
the UN forces (consisting mostly of 
Americans) and the South Koreans 
suffered severe setbacks in their bat- 
tles with the well-prepared North 
Korean armies. 


was 


July 19. President Truman asked 
Congress for 10 billion dollars of addi- 
tional money to rearm the nation and 
combat the menace of Communist ag- 
gression (since then, he has asked for 
considerably larger funds for this 
purpose). 

August 1. Russian delegate Jacob 
Malik took his turn as chairman of the 
Security Council. During the month 
he served in that capacity, he kept the 
Council from taking action of any 
kind. 

August 28. President Truman 
signed a bill, which had just been 
passed by Congress, increasing old- 
age and social security benefits. 

September 15. UN troops, still 
mostly American, made a spectacular 
landing at Inchon, on Korea’s west 
coast. This action paved the way for 
subsequent UN successes throughout 
Korea. 

September 23. Congress recessed, 
and the lawmakers hurried home to 
campaign for the forthcoming elec- 
tion. 

October 4. The World Series got 
under way, and helped people get 
their minds off the world crisis for a 
few days. The New York Yankees 
defeated the Philadelphia National 
Leaguers in four straight games, three 
of which were close and exciting. 

November 1. The country was 
shocked once again when two Puerto 
Ricans tried to assassinate President 
Truman. One of them was killed and 
the other wounded in a gun battle 
during which a White House guard 
was also slain. 

November 7. When the votes were 
counted on election day, they showed 
Republican gains in both houses of 
Congress, and an increase of Republi- 
can governors throughout the nation. 
The Democrats still retained control 
of Congress, however. 

November 26. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese Communist forces 
began a smashing attack on UN forces, 
changing the whole course of the war. 

December 4. Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee arrived in this country to 
map out with our top officials future 
strategy in Europe and the Far East. 

December 18. Two-day meeting of 
12 North Atlantic Treaty nations be- 
gan in Brussels, Belgium, to work out 
final plans for united European defense 
army. Secretary of State Acheson at- 
tended. 


Personalities 


Rayburn, Wherry 


EPRESENTATIVE Sam Rayburn, 
Democrat, holds the powerful posi- 

tion of Speaker of the House in the 
82nd Congress. It is his job to keep 
order in the House and to direct its 
daily business as efficiently as possible 

The 63-year-old congressman from 
Texas is well qualified by experience 
and temperament for his job. He has 
served as Speaker on Capitol Hill for 
a total of five congressional terms 
the first man in our history to accom- 
plish this feat. He has a reputation 
of being able to “whittle down” dif- 
ferences among legislators when an 
important issue must be decided. 

Though Rayburn was born in Ten- 
nessee, his family took him to Texas 
at an early age. There, he worked his 
way through college and became inter- 
ested in law and politics. Before his 
25th birthday, he won a seat in the 
state legislature, and a short time 
later he completed his legal education. 

In 1912, one of Rayburn’s life-long 
ambitions was fulfilled by his election 
to the national House of Representa- 
tives. He has been re-elected to serve 
his state in Congress ever since! 

The Texas representative energeti- 
cally supports most of President Tru- 
man’s programs. He has used his in- 
fluence in the effort to bring about 
closer cooperation between Mr. Tru- 
man and a number of southern Demo- 
crats in the House who sometimes 
oppose the President’s ideas. 


* * * 


N the 82nd Congress, Senator Ken- 
neth Wherry is expected again to be 
Republican floor leader in the upper 
chamber. This is always a key posi- 
tion, since it is the floor leader who 
plans the strategy his party uses in 
debate and in voting on legislation. 
In critical 1951, this post is of even 
greater importance than usual. 

With the nation facing an emer- 
gency, Republicans and Democrats are 
expected to cooperate to an unusual 
degree, adopting a bi-partisan (two 
party) approach on legislation vital 
to the national defense. Wherry is 
one of the party leaders who can help 
to achieve the cooperation. 

Senator Wherry was born 58 years 
ago in Liberty, Nebraska, but grew up 
in Pawnee City. He graduated from 
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Kenneth Wherry 
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Sam Rayburn 


the University of Nebraska and took 
graduate work at Harvard University. 
Before entering politics, he practiced 
law in Pawnee City, was engaged in 
selling, and other pursuits. He held 
a number of public offices in Nebraska, 
and served in the state legislature, 
before he was elected to the Senate 
for the first time in 1942. 

Mr. Wherry is considered a “thor- 
ough party man,” having frequently 
opposed foreign and domestic legisla- 
tion sponsored by the Democratic ad- 
ministrations. He was named floor 
leader in January 1949. 
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The Story of the Week 


Incomes Around the World 


The United Nations recently pub- 
lished a survey of average yearly 
earnings of peoples in lands through- 
out the world. It is made clear that 
many of the figures given are only 
rough estimates, since a large number 
of countries do not have accurate facts 
on how much their people earn each 
year. 

The report shows that average 
yearly earnings of individuals vary 
from the American top of $1453 to the 
low of $25 for Indonesians. The aver- 
age Russian earns $308, and the aver- 
age Chinese only $27. 

It is estimated that about one half 
of the people on the globe earn less 
than $100 a year. These people live 
in the 25 poorest countries, including 
Indonesia, China, South Korea, and 
other lands in Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

On the basis of total national in- 
come, the five nations with the highest 
earnings in dollars are: the United 
States, 217 billion; Russia, 59% bil- 
lion; United Kingdom, 39 billion; 
France, 20 billion; and India, 19% bil- 
lion. 

Russia’s total national income is 
large as compared to certain other 
countries because of her big popula- 
tion. She ranks only 23rd among the 
nations, however, in the average yearly 
earnings of her individual citizens. 


Sports Highlights 


These were some of the highlights 
of the 1950 sports season: 

Basketball. The City College of New 
York won the two major intercolle- 
giate tournaments. 

Baseball. The New York Yankees 
copped the World Series by defeating 
the Phillies in four straight games. 

The University of Texas won the 
college baseball championship. 

Football. Top 10 collegiate teams, 
according to AP poll of nation’s sports- 
writers: Oklahoma, Army, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, University of California, 
Princeton, Kentucky, Michigan State, 
University of Michigan, and Clemson. 

Track. Nineteen-year-old Bob 
Mathias of Tulare, California, won na- 
tional decathlon title for third straight 


THE UNITED NATIONS BUILDINGS along the East River in New York City are taking shape. 
completed structure of the group as it appeared when illuminated for the first time a few weeks ago. 


year. The decathlon consists of 10 
track and field events. 

Golf. Sam Snead was leading money 
winner. Ben Hogan, who suffered 
near-fatal injuries in an auto crash 
over a year ago, came back to win the 
U. S. Open Golf Title in June. 

In junior contests, Patricia Lesser 
of Seattle won top golf honors for 
girls, and Mason Rudolph of Ten- 
nessee took the boys’ title. 

Tennis. Australia regained the 
coveted Davis Cup by beating the 
U. S. team 4 matches to 1 in the finals. 

Arthur Larsen of San Leandro, 
California, won the U. S. singles cham- 
pionship for men. The women’s cham- 
pion was Margaret Osborne du Pont, 
of Wilmington, Delaware. 

In junior play, Hamilton Richard- 
son of Louisiana, and Maureen Con- 
nolly of California, won top honors. 

Swimming. One of the year’s great- 
est feats in this field was accomplished 
by Florence Chadwick of San Diego, 
California. She established a new 
speed record for women in swimming 
the English Channel—13 hours and 28 
minutes. 

Space prevents our listing all the 
year’s big sports feats. 


“Best Teacher” Contest 


If you think one of your teachers 
would rank among the nation’s best, 
you should enter the sixth annual 
“Best Teacher Contest,” which will be 
launched on the Quiz Kids radio pro- 
gram next Sunday, at 3:30 p.m. EST, 
over the NBC network. (This pro- 
gram is carried by NBC television 
Fridays at 8 p.m. EST.) 

Two prize-winning teachers will be 
accorded national honor in the 1951 
contest. They will be selected as: 

1. “Best Teacher of 1951,” who 
will receive $2,000, a week’s entertain- 
ment in Chicago, and an appearance 
on the Quiz Kids program. 

2. “Most Promising Teacher of 
1951,” a younger person, who will be 
awarded $2,000 for graduate study. 

These two outstanding persons will 
be found with the help of youths 
throughout the country. All elemen- 
tary and high school students are in- 
vited to write letters on the subject 
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the Empire State, Chrysler, and other buildings of the New York skyline. 


HARRIS @ EWING 


HEAVY BURDENS have fallen on the shoulders of these four men, who make up 


the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


It is their job to direct the nation’s military forces. 


Left to right are: Admiral Forrest Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations; General 
Omar Bradley, chairman; General Hoyt Vandenberg, Chief of Staff for the Air 
Force; and General J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff. 


“The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most.” Participants are to explain 
how the teachers have helped them. 
The letters will be judged by a group 
of prominent educators. 

The students who nominate the two 
winning teachers will each be awarded 
a $1,000 U. S. Security bond. The 
writers of the 50 next best letters will 
receive $10. All students who enter 
the contest will be given a certificate 
of honor to present to the teacher they 
nominate. 

Entries should be addressed to Quiz 
Kids “Best Teacher Contest,” P. O. 
Box Y, Chicago 77, Illinois. The con- 
test closes at midnight, February 11, 
and entries must be postmarked be- 
fore that hour. 


Protecting Ports 


The United States Coast Guard has 
the biggest share in the job of pro- 
tecting seacoast cities from possible 
damage by sabotage or from un- 
friendly ships. The general program 
the Coast Guard is following is this: 

1. Certain areas are classified as re- 
stricted. That means no person may 


This picture shows the first 


n the background are 


enter them without official permission. 

2. The Coast Guard officials have 
the right to visit and search any ves- 
sel within or near a port at any time. 

8. Any ship in our territorial waters 
(generally, three miles from shore) 
may be taken over if such action is 
believed necessary for safety. 

4. A careful check of all workers 
in waterfront areas is being made. 

5. Ships carrying explosives and 
other dangerous materials close to the 
shore will be guarded. 

6. Vessels coming from Communist 
nations will be closely supervised. 


Thank You, Australia! 


The lead article in a recent issue 
of The Educational Magazine, pub- 
lished by the Education Department 
of Victoria, Australia, is devoted 
wholly to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
and its associated publications. It 
says, in part: 

“These papers are true newspapers, 
dealing with the news of the day. 
Notable for their absence are comic 
strips (which we Australians are in- 
clined to associate with American 
journalism) and_ sensational news 
items. Headlines are restrained and 
in the same good taste that character- 
izes the body of the papers. 

“In a reasonably careful examina- 
tion, we have been unable to lay a fin- 
ger upon one unfair statement. 

“. . . the text of even the most ad- 
vanced is carefully kept within the 
comprehension of pupils of high-school 


. it is possible that a large 
number of adults read these publica- 
tions too—they could certainly do so 
with profit. To our minds the papers 
are in many respects examples of 
journalism as it should be practised 
everywhere.” 

We are proud of this praise from a 
leading Australian educational jour- 
nal. 


City of the Future 


In years to come, the nation’s capi- 
tal may become the most spacious 
and modern city in the world. That 
is what officials in Washington declare 
as they study plans to improve the 
capital city and try to protect the 
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center of government from destruc- 
tion by possible air attacks. The chief 
proposals now being considered by 
government planners are these: 

Put as mary office buildings as 
possible on sites several miles out- 
side present city limits—in nearby 
Maryland and Virginia. 

2. Move some of the government 
agencies now in Washington to other 
parts of the nation. 

Build an extensive network of 
highways to make rapid transporta- 
tion possible in all the areas closely 
connected with the capital city. 

4. Modernize the nation’s capital by 
putting up wide parking areas, new 
housing to replace blighted slum sec- 
tions, and by making other improve- 
ments. 

The President is planning to submit 
these and other proposals to Congress 
before the end of the current session. 
Early next year, officials expect to ask 
the national legislators for the funds 
needed to carry out the plans agreed 
upon. 


An Entertaining Film 


Paramount Pictures releases this 
month “The Goldbergs,”’ a new movie 
which combines comedy, pathos, and 
homey drama, and which the critics 
rate “very good.” The film, like the 
radio and television serial of the same 
name, deals with a family living in the 
3ronx, of New York City. 

The plot centers around “Molly 
Goldberg” (Gertrude Berg) who tries 
to solve a tangled situation according 
to the dictates of a kind heart, but 
falls afoul of complications. When 
an old suitor calls with his too-young 
fiancee, Molly decides the girl should 
find true love with a younger man 
and the former suitor with an older 
woman. 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


THE GOLDBERGS, popular family of 
radio and TV, come to the screen in a 
movie bearing the family’s name 


Others in the cast are Philip Loeb 
who plays the part of “Jake Goldberg” 
and Eli Mintz who portrays “Uncle 
David.” 


Huge Repair Job 


One of the most unusual remodel- 
ing jobs in years got under way re- 
cently when repairmen went to work 
on the huge, mysterious Sphinx at 
Giza, Egypt. 

For at least 4,850 years, the Sphinx 
has survived the wear and tear of the 
elements, and even attacks by men. 
Stone has been chipped from the tow- 
ering figure by bullets of passing rifle- 
men, who have used it as a target. 
Desert sands blowing over the Sphinx 
also have worn away stone. 





ALL-AMERICAN FOOTBALL SELECTIONS FOR 1950 





Position 


(OFFENSE) 


ASSOCIATED PRESS 


(DEFENSE) 


UNITED 
PRESS 


COLLIER'S 


(OFFENSE) 


LOOK 


(DEFENSE 


LITTLE 
ALL-AMERICA 





END 


Dan Foldberg 
Army 


Frank Anderson 
Oklahoma 


Dan Foldberg 
Army 


Dan Foldberg 
Army 


Dan Foldberg 
Army 


Dorne Dibble 


Michigan State 


Norb Hecker 
Baldwin-Wallace 





TACKLE 


Bob Gain 


Kentucky 


Al Wahl 
Michigon 


Bob Gain 


Kentucky 


Holland Donan 


Princeton 


Bob Gain 


Kentucky 


Holland Donan 


Princeton 


Sal Gero 


Elon 





GUARD 


Bob Ward 
Maryland 


Les Richter 
California 


Les Richter 
California 


Ted Daffer 


Tennessee 


Bob Ward 
Maryland 


Ted Daffer 


Tennessee 


Jack Hawkins 
Central Wosh 





CENTER 


Bill Vohaska 


IHinois 


Elmer Stout 
Army 


Jerry Groom 
Notre Dame 


Ohio State 


Bob McCullough 


Princeton 


Redmond Finney 


Elmer Stout 
rmy 


Charles Cope 
Franklin-Marsholl 





GUARD 


Bud McFadin 
Texas 


Ted Datfer 


Tennessee 


Bud McFadin 


exos 


Bud McFadin 
Texas 


Bud McFadin 


Texas 


Bob Momsen 
Ohio State 


Ed Douglas 


New Hampshire 





TACKLE 


Jim Weatherall 
Oklahoma 


Al Carapella 


fom 


Jim Weatherall 
Oklahoma 


Jim Weatherall 
Oklahoma 


Jim Weatherall 
Oklahoma 


Al Tate 


Ilinots 


Cal Roberts 


Gustavus Adolphus 





END 


Don Stonesifer 
Northwestern 


Don Menasco 
exas 


Bill McColl 
Stanford 


Bill McColl 
Stanford 


Ernest Curtis 
Vanderbilt 


Bill McColl 
Stanford 


B. Calendar 
La. College 





BACK 


Don Heinrich 
Washington 


Irv Holdash 
North Carolina 


Vic Janowicz 
Ohio State 


Vic Janowicz 
Ohio State 


Vic Janowicz 
Ohio State 


Les Richter 
California 


Brad Rowland 
McMurry 





BACK 


Bob Reynolds 
Nebraska 


Vic Janowicz 
Ohio State 


Kyle Rote 
So. Methodist 


Kyle Rote 
So. Methodist 


Kyle Rote 
So. Methodist 


Richard Sprague 
Washington 


Carl Taseft 


John Carroll 





BACK 


Ev Grandelius 
Michigan State 


Bob Williams 
Notre Dame 


Leon Heath 
Oklahoma 


Leon Heath 
Oklahoma 


Bob Reynolds 
Nebraska 


Ed Withers 


Wisconsin 


Richard Doyne 
Lehigh 





BACK 





Dick Kazmaier 
Princeton 





Ed Salem 


Alabama 


Bob Williams 
Notre Dame 


Vito Parilli 
Kentucky 


Bob Williams 
Notre Dame 


Buddy Jones 
Oklahoma 


Robert Miller 


Emory G& Henry 


























However, experts say another ele- 
ment is responsible for damage to 
the Sphinx. Cold, damp winds from 
the Mediterranean have now begun to 
eat into it and stone and cement have 
crumbled from its left foreleg. 


Asia’s Floods 


This month, scientists and engineers 
from all over the world will meet in 
India to discuss ways in which Asia’s 
flooding rivers can be controlled. 

For thousands of years, the great 
rivers of the world’s largest continent 
have flooded the surrounding country- 
Some of the rivers became so 
violent in the past that they even 
changed their course. The Kosi River 
in India and the Yellow River in China 
have run over several different land 
areas in recent history. 

Each time the overflow, 
homes, food, and soil are washed 
away. Sometimes the frequent rag- 
ing flood waters wipe out an entire 
village. 

The scientists and engineers who 
will meet in New Delhi, India, know 
they face many problems in trying to 
control Asia’s rivers. It is hard to 


side. 


rivers 


check the rushing water from melting 
snows on the sides of the highest 
mountains of the world—the Hima- 
The sudden flow of water al- 
most every spring overruns the banks 
of many rivers which extend into cen- 
tral Asia. 

Another problem faced by the plan- 
ners for flood control is the lack of 
funds. Because most Asiatic coun- 
tries are poor, they do not have the 
machinery and technical help needed 
for large-scale river control projects. 
Past attempts to prevent floods have 
been largely ineffective because they 
consisted of building mud dikes which 
are frequently washed away. 

Asiatic officials hope to get techni- 
cal help and some of the necessary 
funds from the United States through 
this country’s plan for helping under- 
developed nations. American aid will 
be one of the important questions dis- 
cussed at the meetings in New Delhi. 


layas. 


Articles to Come 


Among the subjects which we will 
discuss in articles during the coming 
weeks are these: 


Japan’s role in today’s world; a re- 
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“Have you forgotten that you owe me 

Pet 

“No, but you just give me time—I 

will.” 
* * * 


“Why do they have knots 


9” 


Tenderfoot: 
instead of miles on the ocean? 

Bored Sailor: “Well you see, they 
couldn’t have the ocean tide if there were 
no knots.” 


* * * 


Wicks: 
again. 

Hicks: 
I did.” 


“So you’re back in the city 
I thought you were a farmer.” 
“You made the same mistake 


* * * 


Stude: “My English prof has given 
me up as a lost cause.” 

Friend: “That’s too bad. 
has he lost faith in you?” 

Stude: “In a vocabulary quiz, I de- 
fined a physicist as a soda fountain 
clerk.” 


But why 


* * * 


She: “That new cook of ours makes 
everything out of the cookbook.” 

He: “That must have been one of the 
covers I tasted in the cake tonight.” 


Small Boy: “Are you a _ baseball 
player, Mr. Jinks?” 
Jinks: “No, Willie.” 
Small Boy: “Then why 
you were a good catch?” 


did Sis say 
* * * 


First Roommate: “Say, Walter, will 
you kindly lend me your blue necktie 
this evening?” 

Second Roommate: 
the formality?” 

First Roommate: 


“Sure, but why all 


“T couldn’t find it.” 


port on the steps being taken to build 
up our defenses; the role of young 
men and women in the present crisis; 
the differences between 

socialism, and communism; the North 
Atlantic Military Pact; the con- 
troversy over whether Russia and her 
satellites should be permitted to re- 
main in the United Nations. 

These are only a few of the major 
subjects with which we shall deal. A 
special feature soon to appear in this 
paper will be a series of charts on the 
various American Presidents. The 
series will give, in concise form, vital 
facts about the men and their adminis- 
trations. These charts can be put to- 
gether and, when used as a unit, will 
provide a wealth of historical informa- 
tion in compact form. 


democracy, 

















BARNES IN THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


“I’ve been teaching my wife to drive” 


Your Vocabulary 











tell which 
meaning of 


For each sentence below, 
answer best explains the 
the italicized word. 


are given on page 8, 


1. There were manifestations 
(min‘i-fés-ta’shinz) of the trouble. 
(a) evidences (b) rumors (c) numer- 
ous causes (d) far-reaching results. 

2. An untenable (un-tén‘ah-bl) posi- 
tion or viewpoint (a) is justified (b) 
cannot be held or maintained (c) is 
disliked or unpopular (d) is popular. 

3. They flout the law. (a) praise 
highly (b) constructively criticize (c) 
claim protection of (d) mock and in- 
sult. 

4. A nation 
(flawnt) its 


Correct answers 


column 4. 


should not flaunt 
power. (a) carelessly 
lose (b) underestimate (c) display 
boastfully (d) overestimate. 

5. He quelled (kwéld) the disturb- 
ance. (a) caused (b) reported (c) 
feared (d) quieted. 

6. We cannot condone (kén-dién’) 
such actions. (a) excuse or overlook 
(b) fully understand (c) anticipate 
or expect (d) consider or discuss. 


The Latin 


was vestigium; 


Investigate: word for 
“footprint” and vesti- 
gare meant “follow footprints.” When 
we investigate anything, we study 
footprints or other forms of available 
evidence. Incidentally, 
gives us our word vestige, 
“a sign” or “a trace. 


vestigium 
meaning 
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SOVIET RUSSIA stretches from central Europe across vast Siberia to the Pacific Ocean. 


Russian Power 


(Concluded from page 1) 


between Russia and the United States. 
It is our hope that this information, 
obtained from as reliable sources as 
are available, will help to provide a 
better understanding of just what we 
are up against in the case of Russia. 

Size. Russia is a much larger coun- 
try than the United States; in fact, 
nearly three times as large. Her 
sprawling territory covers about one 
seventh of the land surface of the 
globe, and is larger than all of South 
America. 

Vast stretches of her territory, 
however, are wasteland. The climate 
is extreme in the northern areas, with 
the temperature dropping at times to 
60 degrees below zero in the winter. 
When we omit the parts of Russia 
which are largely or wholly undevel- 
oped, and in which few people live, the 
country is not so formidable in size 
as it would appear on the map. 

Population. Russia has a population 
of about 200 million; ours is slightly 
more than 150 million. With her 50 
million additional people, she can raise 
a larger army than we can. 

On the other hand, her population 
is not as well trained industrially as 
ours is, and it takes the average Rus- 
sian a longer time to produce a given 
amount of farm and industrial prod- 
ucts than it does the average Amer- 
ican. Since industrial output is so 
vitally important in modern warfare, 
Russia’s greater population is not as 
much to her advantage as it might 
seem on the surface. 

It is estimated that Russia could 
mobilize a military force of approxi- 
mately 20 million. In doing so, she 
would have to cut down her working 
force, in factories and on farms, to 
the point where it could barely supply 
the people with their essential needs. 

We had more than 12 million in the 
armed forces at the end of the last 
war, and our population has increased 
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about 10 million since that time. It 
would be possible, on paper at least, 
for our country and its allies in Eu- 
rope to put as many troops in that 
area as Russia could. 

If Russia continues to have China 
on her side, however, it would be im- 
possible for us and our allies to equal 
the total manpower strength of these 
two Communist nations in any fight- 
ing which might take place in that 
region. 

Natural Resources. There is no 
question that Russia has tremendous 
natural wealth in her far-flung terri- 
tory. She has immense deposits of 
coal, chromite, copper, zinc, gold, and 
many other valuable minerals. She 
owns a large part of the world’s tim- 
ber supply, and has extensive areas of 
rich farm land. 

While Russia’s natural resources 
compare favorably with ours, and may 
be even more bountiful, she is years 
behind us in the development of them. 
And that, after all, is what will count 
if there is a war in the near future. 

Farm Output. Russia’s agricultural 
production is a good example of how 
far she lags behind us from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. It is true that the 
Communist leaders have mechanized 
their state and collective farms, but 
the fact is that the average Russian 
farmer still gets much less yield per 
acre from the land he works than does 
the average U. S. farmer. 

As a matter of fact, one of the most 
serious problems in Russia today is 
the shortage of certain important 
foods. Some observers who have 
studied the available facts believe that 
the Russian food situation might be 
critical within a short time if that 
country should become involved in a 
major war. 

The average Russian’s diet at the 
present time is made up largely of 
black rye bread, thick cabbage soup, 
and potatoes. He gets enough to eat 
from this drab diet, but he rarely sees 
butter or meat; a pound of butter 
would take about 20 per cent of his 
weekly earnings. 


In short, the American people are 
far better fed and are capable of pro- 
ducing much more food than are the 
Russians. 

Industrial Output. Here again, Rus- 
sia is far behind us. Steel production, 
essential for making war weapons, has 
been around 18 million tons annually 
for the past two or three years in that 
country. It is expected to be 25 million 
tons this year, which is still only about 
a fourth of our production. 

Russia hopes to turn out about 
200,000 tons of aluminum this year. 
Our production was over 620,000 tons 
in 1948; it was 920,000 tons at the 
wartime peak in 1943. Aluminum, of 
course, is vital in producing airplanes 
and other weapons. 

A shortage of oil is one of Russia’s 
greatest weaknesses. Her output may 
be 35 million tons for this year com- 
pared with our 250 million tons. In 
case of war, of course, Russia might 
quickly seize rich oil fields in the Mid- 
dle East, although many of the refiner- 
ies in this region would undoubtedly 
be destroyed by the anti-Communist 
forces. 

Living Standards. We have already 
pointed out the food situation in Rus- 
sia. Most of the city people also lack 
proper housing. It is common practice 
for two or more families to share a 
small apartment. 

According to a recent study made by 
the United Nations, the living stand- 
ard in Russia is one of the lowest in 
the world for an industrial country. 
The average income per person was 
about $308 last year; in the United 
States, it was over $1,450. 

This is undoubtedly one of the main 
reasons why the Soviet leaders have 
erected the Iron Curtain. They do not 
want the majority of their people to 
learn that most foreigners live better 
than they do. 

Low living standards might not af- 
fect the fighting ability of the Russian 
people at first, but if a war dragged 
on for any length of time, there would 
be a limit to how much more they could 
tighten their belts. It must be remem- 
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Of the Communist countries shown here, only Yugoslavia opposes Moscow. 


bered that American food helped to 
ease the pangs of hunger in Russia 
during the last world conflict. 

Transportation. The United States 
has a decided advantage over Russia 
in the matter of transport facilities. 
That country does not have a great 
network of highways such as ours. It 
has only about 70,000 miles of rail- 
ways to link the various parts of its 
vast territory, whereas we have 241,- 
000 miles of railways. 

Russia is turning out fewer than 
500,000 cars and trucks a year as com- 
pared to the approximately 8 million 
we produced in 1950. The Soviet army 
depends heavily on horse-drawn trans- 
port. Without the trucks and rail 
equipment which we sent to Russia in 
World War II, that country would have 
been severely handicapped in moving 
supplies and troops. 

Military Power. On land, Russia is 
stronger than we are at the present 
time. She has about 4 million men in 
her armed forces now, and a great 
many of her young people have had 
military training in school and could 
quickly be made ready for combat. We 
are working toward the goal of having 
8 million in the armed forces by next 
spring or summer, and considerably 
more by the end of the year. 

In addition to having a larger land 
force than we possess now, Russia is 
in a better position to use her troops 
than we are. If she decides to invade 
western Europe, she is right next to 
her objective. In order to try to defend 
Europe, we would have to transport 
large numbers of troops across the 
Atlantic, and keeping these men sup- 
plied would be a very difficult job. 

We are seeking to overcome this dis- 
advantage by building up the armies 
and equipment of western European 
nations. We also plan to send a great 
many more of our troops to Europe. 
If a major war does not break out for 
a year or two, Russia’s manpower 
superiority may be cut down consider- 
ably; may eventually be wiped out. 

So long as Russia and China con- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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Science News 











A number of countries in Europe 
are interested in putting the wind to 
work as a source of power. Denmark 
and Italy, in particular, are drawing 
up plans for the construction of wind- 
mills to harness the powerful breezes. 

Of course, windmilis have been used 
in the Netherlands and other lands for 
years. Before World War II, many 
of them were torn down as oil and coal 
became popular sources of power. 
During the war, however, it was diffi- 
cult for the Dutch to obtain normal 
supplies of fuels, but the windmills 
stayed on the job. Now it is unlawful 
for anyone to tear down a windmill in 
Holland. 

The Danes are studying various 
types of mills to find out which ones 
are the most practical. They hope 
that eventually the wind can be made 
to produce 70 per cent of their coun- 
try’s electric needs. Italian experts 
believe that the windy, mountainous 
regions of their country offer excellent 
locations for the construction of wind- 
mills. 


* * * 


A device which performs the work 
of both the heart and lungs may offer 
new hope to people with heart disease, 
pneumonia, and asthma. Although it 

@s not yet been tried on humans, the 
new machine has been used success- 
fully with laboratory animals. 

The device can circulate blood 
through the body and refresh it with 
new supplies of oxygen. While it is 
being used, the heart may be given a 
rest, or an operation may be per- 
formed. If it proves successful, the 
machine will undoubtedly open up a 
new era in the treatment of serious 
heart ailments. 


* * * 


In routine flights over the North 
Pole, planes of the U. S. Air Force 
have spotted huge islands of ice in 
Arctic waters. They are not icebergs. 
Some of them measure about 20 miles 
in length, and it is estimated that the 
ice which forms them is 200 feet thick! 

Weather experts are considering the 
possibility of using the ice-islands as 
observation posts. Buildings con- 
structed of blocks of ice would offer 
fairly permanent quarters for the 
weathermen. The bases could be sup- 
plied from the air, since some of the 
ice-islands are flat enough to be used 
as airstrips. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 


A MECHANICAL HEART has recently 
been developed. Its pump is shown here 
beside a plastic model of a human heart. 
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RUSSIAN WORKER 


* 


in a steel mill in Siberia 


Our Strength and Russia’s 


(Concluded from page 6) 


tinue to work together in the Far East, 
however, they may indefinitely main- 
tain manpower superiority over us and 
our allies in that region of the world. 

As for sea power, Russia has supe- 
riority over us only in number of sub- 
She is estimated to have 
about 300, whereas we have fewer than 
100. The rest of the Soviet Navy is 
small in comparison with our fleet of 
airplane carriers, cruisers, destroyers, 
and other types of fighting ships. The 
U. S. and British navies give us and 
our allies sea strength out of all pro- 
portion to that of Russia. 

Only by employing her submarines 
with unusual effectiveness could Rus- 
sia reduce our naval advantage. We 
are preparing for this possibility by 
constantly improving our anti-subma- 
rine weapons. 

In air strength, the figures are so 
conflicting that it is impossible for us 
to arrive at the facts. It is generally 
agreed, however, that Russia has a 
considerably larger number of fighter 
planes ready for immediate action 
than we do. We have a large stock 
of planes in reserve, however, and are 
rapidly training men to fly them. 

Russia has a number of jet fighters, 
some of which, according to reports, 
may be even faster than ours (speed 
beyond a certain point is of question- 
able value). In the matter of long- 
range, speedy bombers, we appear to 
have a decided advantage over Russia. 
She does not have nearly so many 
bombers of the B-29 variety as we 
have, and there is no evidence that she 
has yet begun production on any ship 
like our giant B-36. We already excel 
her in number of jet bombers, and are 
speeding up their output. 

Hence, we are ahead of Russia in the 
ability to reach faraway targets with 
atomic and other bombs, and steps are 
being taken to enlarge our over-all 
Air Force greatly. 

As to atomic power, everything on 
the subject is secret, but it is certain 
that we have great superiority over 
Russia along this line at the present 
time. The fact that we do may be the 
deciding factor in keeping Russia from 
using her present manpower superior- 
ity to invade western Europe. 

Conclusions. The American people 
are trained and equipped to build a 
war machine vastly more powerful 
than the Russians could possibly build 
at their present stage of development. 


marines. 


In peacetime, our country’s total in- 
dustrial and agricultural production 
each year is so far ahead of Russia’s 
that she is not even within striking 
distance. Moreover, when we shifted 
our industrial skills and energies from 
peace to war production in the last 
great world conflict, we eventually de- 
veloped military power second to none. 

During the latter part of World War 
II, we were building nearly 100,000 
fighting planes a year. Russia did not 
approach that figure. Our Navy was 
far more powerful than any other in 
existence. We had 3 million fewer 
people in uniform than Russia did, but 
our forces were much better equipped. 
In addition to all this, we sent billions 
of dollars’ worth of war supplies to 
our Allies, including Russia. 

There is no doubt whatever that we 
can, if we are determined, excel Russia 
militarily in every way with the pos- 
sible exception of manpower in the 
armed services. She probably can, by 
forcing her own people and those under 
her control to accept the lowest pos- 
sible standard of living, put more men 
in uniform than we and our allies will 
feel it wise to do. 

In mechanical striking power, how- 
ever, we can far outdistance Russia. 
If we do so, then our superiority in 
quantity and quality of weapons and 
machines will wipe out the advantage 
of Russia’s greater manpower. 

We cannot achieve this aim, though, 
and still have all the comforts and lux- 
uries to which we have become accus- 
tomed. Nor can we do it without most 
Americans, young and old, devoting 
a considerable part of their time, 
energy, and money to the job of devel- 
oping our armed might. It does no 
good to think in terms of how strong 
we could be unless we take all-out 
action to develop that strength in mili- 
tary terms. We must realize that for 
several years Russia has devoted a 
larger part of her factory output to 
making war weapons than we have. 

Fortunately, we can carry out our 
defense task, and still have a much 
higher standard of living than is en- 
joyed by most other people in the 
world, including the Russians. If we 
think back to World War II days, even 
though we had to give up many of the 
goods and services which we ordinarily 
enjoy, civilians as a whole did not suf- 
fer any real hardships. 


Whatever the costs, however, we 
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In order to save lives in the event 
of a major war, we 
take measures to assure ourselves that 
one life will be wasted. N« 
can argue that protection Is militaris- 
tic. The word militaristic implies that 
the government is headed by military 


should certainly 


not body 


officers which ours is not. 

To ask us to stick to a tradition—of 
never having had to resort to military 
training for everyone—is foolish, false 
pride. 
the good of the people, certain changes 
must be made. We 
must prepared; want 
another Pearl Harbor. 


There comes a time when, for 


That time is now. 
do 


be we not 
JACQUE GOLDMAN, 


Ocala, Florida. 
* * * 

We all know Russia has started 
World War III. Through the United 
Nations, we should tell Russia bluntly 
that if she forces us into a major con- 
flict we will carry the fight to her, 
instead of to her satellites. 

The fact that Russia is directing 
Koreans, Chinese, and others to do her 
dirty work only makes her own guilt 
greater. LORRAINE DUPONT, 
Chappaqua, New York. 
* * * 

I think the people of Israel have 
made great progress in only two and a 
half years. Although the Arabs and 
Jews sometimes fight, they will soon 
discover that civil wars will weaken 
both of them. When they do discover 
this, they will work out a government 
for bigger and better democracy. 

3ARBARA BRYANT, 
Topeka, Kansas. 











I agree with Walter Lippmann when 
he says we must be careful not to 
become hopelessly involved in war 
throughout a large part of Asia. I 
am definitely not in favor of sending 
an ultimatum to Russia as Mr. Stas- 
sen proposes. I doubt if we have the 
strength to back up such a move. 

VIVIAN DEHNKE, 
Fall Creek, Wisconsin. 





must see this job through. The stakes 
are far too high to do otherwise. If 
we let down, either in arming our- 
selves or in helping western Europe 
build up its defenses, Russia may 
strike with almost paralyzing effect. 
In such a case, she may overrun Eu- 
rope before the nations of that conti- 
nent and our own country have a 
chance to strengthen and enlarge our 
combined military forces. 

If, though, we stick at the job, we 
may prevent Russia from striking 
soon, or possibly from ever invading 
western Europe. Everything may well 
depend on how quickly and effectively 
we work at the arming job during the 
months just ahead of us. 
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Career for Tomorrow 
In the Field of Selling 


GLANCE at our surroundings 
lan shows us that almost everything 
we own or use has come to us through 
a salesman. In vocational terms that 
fact means that selling offers numer- 
ous job opportunities to young people. 
The picture, however, is not a com- 
pletely “rosy” one. Competition is keen 
and a large number of salesmen find it 
hard to earn a good living. 

Because salesmen work primarily 
with people their personal qualifica- 
tions are of the greatest importance. 
They should be friendly and should be 
able to take an immediate interest in 
a stranger’s problems. They should 
have pleasant voices and neat appear- 
ances. They should be tactful and 
know instinctively how far they can 
go in “pushing” a sale. 

Sales people should also be honest 
and reliable. We all know from our 
own experience that we may be taken 
in once by a “glib” sales person, but 
we return only if we feel we have been 
dealt with honestly. 

Specialized training is not essential 
for a career in this field, though many 
subjects one can get in high school can 
be very helpful. For instance, a pros- 
pective salesman should study English 
since the ability to speak correctly is 
important in this work. Business 
arithmetic, commercial law, and psy- 
chology, if it is available, will also 
help to prepare salesmen and women 
for their jobs. 


Experience and on-the-job training 
are absolutely essential for a career in 
selling. Fortunately it is fairly easy 
for students to get some of this experi- 
ence. Stores often employ them as 
clerks during rush seasons and in the 
summer. These jobs give young peo- 
ple a chance to learn something about 
the field, and—what is more impor- 
tant—give them an opportunity to find 
out whether or not they like the work. 

Salaries in the selling field vary 
greatly. Usually salesmen work on a 
commission basis and receive a certain 
percentage of their total sales in addi- 
tion to a fixed salary. Consequently, 
their over-all earnings depend in 
large measure upon their individual 
ability and upon how hard they are 
willing to work. 

A beginner in the field will usually 
not earn more than $100 a month in- 
cluding commissions on his or her first 
job. Experienced persons in the retail 
field may earn between $2,000 and 
$5,000 a year. Salesmen in other 
fields may earn more. 

In making plans for a career in 
selling, students should look beyond 
the opportunity for immediate work 
to decide what kind of jobs they would 
like to have 10 or 15 years in the 
future. They can then use their early 
experience as a steppingstone toward 
their goals. For example, work in a 
chain store may eventually lead to a 
job as store manager. A job in a de- 


wa 


SELLING can be a profitable career 


partment store may lead to a position 
as buyer or manager. 

salesmen should also 
decide what lines of goods they want 
to sell. They should then try to learn 
as much about the line as possible. 

Sales people may work in stores, 
they may travel, or they may sell their 
wares from house to house. Those 
who travel have greater freedom in 
planning their work than do sales per- 
sons in stores and their salaries are 
generally higher—but such positions 
often call for ingenuity and persever- 
ance in finding customers. 

Young men and women who are in- 
terested in salesmanship should talk 
to the personnel directors of business 
firms near their homes. “Opportuni- 
ties in Selling,” a pamphlet which 
costs 25 cents, can be secured from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 


Prospective 





Historical Backgrounds - - U. 


HE Russian bear and the American 


have followed an uneven 
course in their relations with one 
another. At times they have gotten 
along well together. Then again, 
they have found themselves in deep- 
seated disagreement. 

One of our first contacts with Rus- 
sia came in 1803 when Thomas Jeffer- 
son, then our President, attempted to 
establish trade routes between the 
United States and Russia. Negotia- 
tions regarding the trade routes failed, 
and meanwhile some slight ill feeling 
was developing toward Russia. Trad- 
ers from that country, which then 
owned Alaska, had built forts in what 
is now California. In addition, the 
Russian czar had claimed territory 
along the Pacific coast of North Amer- 
ica almost as far south as the present 
boundary between Washington and 
Canada. 

These Russian moves aroused some 
suspicion in the United States and 
were one of the reasons for the formu- 
lation of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. 
They were peacefully settled, though, 
and Alaska was finally sold to us fora 
fairly small sum. Aside from these 
difficulties our relations with Russia 
were good for many years. 

About 1890, however, long before 
the Communists came into power, the 
spirit of friendliness began to disap- 
pear. Our country became alarmed by 
the czar’s aggressiveness, particularly 
in Asia. We were aroused, too, by the 
ezar’s treatment of the Russian peo- 
ple. Fearful lest the rising tides of 
revolution sweep them from power, 
the Russian rulers put down their 
critics ruthlessly. 


eagle 


When Russia’s first revolution came 
in March 1917, the United States was 
the first of the major nations to recog- 
nize the new regime. Our 
believed that Alexander Kerensky, 
who led the new government, would 
bring democracy to Russia. 

A second revolution, in November 
of 1917, forced Kerensky to flee. The 
autocratic government of the ezar was 
succeeded, not by a democracy, but by 
the equally autocratic government of 
the Communists. In opposing the 
Communists and in attempting to pro- 
tect trade interests in Asia, the United 
States, together with several nations 
of western Europe, sent troops which 
landed at Murmansk, in the far north 
and at Vladivostok, in eastern Siberia. 
The troops were withdrawn after en- 
gaging in a few battles. 


leaders 


THE U. S. broke off diplomatic relations 
with Russia when Communists seized 
power in 1917 and formed a government 
headed by Nikolai Lenin 


S. and Russia 


During the 1920’s and the early 
1930's, our country refused to recog- 
nize the Communist regime and for a 
part of this time American business- 
men were not allowed to trade with 
the Soviet Union. Gradually, however, 
the restrictions on trade were lifted. 
Eventually, in 1933, full diplomatic 
relations were established. 

Diplomatic recognition did not bring 
real friendship. The United States 
continued to object to methods used 
by the Communists to control the Rus- 
sian people. We also opposed the prop- 
aganda program carried on by Soviet 
agents who wanted to foment revolu- 
tions in other countries. 

World War II, however, saw Russia 
and the United States working closely 
together. They were engaged in a 
common struggle against fascist ag- 
gression, and many Americans hoped 
that Russia had given up her dreams 
of forcibly extending communism all 
over the globe. They also believed 
that the Soviet Union, after the tragic 
losses in the war, might sincerely 
work for lasting peace. 

Disillusionment came shortly after 
the war. In one way or another, Rus- 
sia took over the countries of eastern 
Europe—Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Romania. Her policies kept Ger- 
many divided. By her veto, she re- 
peatedly blocked action in the United 
Nations. In Asia, she extended her 
influence over vast China. She sup- 
ported and probably promoted the 
Korean war. Russia’s aggressiveness 
and her refusal to cooperate for peace 
have again aroused the United States, 
and relations between the two coun- 
tries were never so strained as now. 





Study Guide 


82nd Congress 











1. Describe briefly the ceremony that 
will take place as the new Congress opens 
its sessions on Wednesday. 

2. Give the relative strength of the two 
major parties in the House and Senate. 

3. What must Congress decide in con- 
nection with the nation’s defense pro- 
gram? 

4. What problem must be solved re- 
garding foreign aid programs? 

5. List three other 
come before the lawmakers. 


issues that may 
6. Where is the greatest part of the 
work of Congress done? 
7. What kind of bills must be originally 
introduced in the House? 


Discussion 


1. If you were a member of Congress, 
to what extent would you favor mobiliz- 
ing our nation for defense? 

2. Would you favor expanding our for- 
eign aid programs, keeping them as they 
are now, or cutting down on them? 

3. Aside from the military and foreign 
aid programs, which ef the other prob- 
lems confronting Congress do you con- 
sider most important? Explain why. 


Russia 


1. Why is it important for the people 
of the western world to know as much 
as possible about Russia? 

2. How large is Russia’s area in com- 
parison with that of the United States? 
How does her population compare with 
ours? 

3. What are some of Russia’s impor- 
tant natural resources? 

4. Compare Russia’s farm and factory 
production with that of the U. S. 

5. Militarily, what advantages does the 
Soviet Union now have over us and our 
allies in the size and strength of her 
army, in her sea power, and in her air 
strength? 

6. What advantages do we have over 
Russia? 

7. Why is it probable that we could 
soon surpass Russia in over-all military 
strength if we set accom- 
plish the task? 


ourselves to 


Discussion 


1. Do you agree or disagree with the 
viewpoint that, within a year or two of 
all-out effort, we could be a:most certain 
to surpass Russia in military power? 

2. Do you think our nation is doing 
all it can or should do in preparing for 
a possible war with Russia? Give 
sons for your answer, 


rea- 


Miscellaneous 


1. What five 
in total income? 
2. How does 
protect our 
3. In what way is the city of Wash- 
ington to be changed in years to come? 
4. Why do Asia’s 

sent a problem? 

5. Why will Representative Sam Ray- 
burn and Senator Kenneth Wherry be 
important figures in the 82nd Congress? 

6. Trace briefly United States relations 
with Soviet Russia through the years. 


nations lead the world 


the U. 
country? 


S. Coast Guard 


great rivers pre- 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) evidences; 2. (b) cannot be held 
or maintained; 2. (d) mock and insult; 
4. (c) display boastfully; 5. (d) quieted; 
6. (a) excuse or overlook. 


Pronunciations 
Baikal—bi-kahl’ 


Murmansk—moor-mahnsk 
Okhotsk—6-k6tsk’ 
Vladivostok—vlah'di-vis-tawk’ 





